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TO 
MR. HALLIDAY. 


On the Proposition for Expelling the 
Bishops from the House of Lords. 





sdtofel, Bolt-court, Fleet. street, 


ness hes \pesvente me’ addressing "you 
on this subject, which, so far as our na- 
tion is concerned, is a matter of theory 
and grave conjecture, requiring more 
time for sober reflection than I have at 
my command, in committing my thoughts 
to paper in a manner worthy the atten- 
tion of yourself and the public. 

In the meantime, I beg to recommend 
to your serious attention, the events 
which are now agitating our neighbours 
the French ; and, to remind you, that a 
_ great deal of experience may be found in 
the history ‘of that country, from 1790 to 
the present moment. You recollect, that 
in 1790 the bishops and clergy suffered 
those restrictions now proposed in Eng- 
land; that at the same time, tithes were 
abolished ; orders of nobility, and _privi- 
leges, abolished; that the ancient local 
municipal laws, charters and customs 
were abolished, and a generalizing sys- 
tem introduced : in short, that every thing 
[Printed by W. Cobbett, Johason’s-court.) 





was done, but the reduction of the Debt, 
which was never reduced one farthing. 
You now see, that, after all, fund-holding 
has arrived, there, pretty nearly at the 
that the Bills 
Parliament, and all ihe 


end of its. tether; and, 
now before 
schemes on foot, will not perpetuate it 
here, is the firm opinion as well as hope 
of, 

Sir, 


Your most obedient, and 


Most humble servanf; 


Wn. COBBETT, Jun. 





Normandy, 16. pri, re. 

In less than six days after this fellow 
was placed upon the throne of France, by 
the intrigues of Lafitte, Lafayetie, and a 
set. of others who ought to have been 
hanged up by dozens, I| said that he had 
been placed there to keep the “ nest 
warm” for the old slinking Bourbons, 
and to uphold the infamous funding sys- 
tem of France. And I told the French 
people then that the Bourse was a thou- 
sand times more tyrannical than the Bour- 
sons; and that, if they continued to pay 
the interest of their debt in full, they 
would be, and they deserved to be, slaves 
more degraded than their forefathers ever 
had been. 

We immediately saw, at the head of the 
National Guard, the scoundrel-bankers 
and money-dealers: two or three of 
Rothschild’s clerks were captains or lieu- 
tenants of the National Guard; Penix 
the banker was a colonel, and that 
wretched old hypocrite, Larayerre, who 
has sold his American lands, and turned 
them into what the villains call ‘‘ stock’; 
this supreme hypocrite, who has since 
saved the lives of the traitors Polignac 
and Peyronnet; this prime old hypocrite, 
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being appointed commander of the Na- 
tional Guard, chose a stock-broker for his 
adjutant-general. In short, from the 
commencement of this last revolution to 
the present time, the grand object of that 
stock-jobbing government has been, to 
arm those who live upon the taxes, for 
the purpose of compelling the working- 
people to live upon potatoes or garbage, 
worse than the food of dogs. This has 
been the ruling principle of this infernal 
government. To hire endless battalions 
of fat soldiers, riding upon fat horses, to 
kill the people, who work and produce 
every thing, unless they will work sixteen 
hours a day, and live upon diet worse than 
that of dogs or ferrets. In pursuance of 
this scheme, the manufacturers of Lyons, 
of Rouen, and of other places, and the 
working-people in general, have been 
brought down to even a harder fare than 
the weavers of Oldham and Manchester 
and Blackburn. In order to. save them- 
selves from a horrible and cruel life like 
this, the working-people have formed 
themselves into ¢rades’ wntons or mu- 
tualists. The scoundrel - masters, who 
cannot profit so much, if the men have 
the means of living like men; these 
infamous scoundrels, profiting largely 
from the oppression of their men, all 
belong to the National Guard ; that is to 
say, they carry arms, and the Government 
furnishes them with powder and ball and 
sabres, to shoot or to chop down the 
working-people, unless they will be con- 
tent to live like dogs. Alarmed at the 
progress of the trades’ unions, those of 
Lyons not being a match for the men 
themselves, called upon their Citizen- 
king for protection. He sent them horse, 
foot, and artillery; and thus, sending to 
destroy them, the very wretches he had 
compelled them to pay, under pretence of 
their being defenders of their country, 
Every bullet that these base, mercenary 
villains sent into the bodies of the weavers 
at Lyons, those poor weavers had al. 
ready been taxed to pay for. 

Talk of glory, indeed! Here isa set 
of hired villains who have agreed to shoot 
at their fathers and mothers and brethren, 
in order to compel them to pay taxes. 
These mercenary villains, these lazy and 
blood-sncking villains, who hire themselves 
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for the express purpose of killing their 
parents, friends, and neighbours, in order 
to compel them to surrender one half of 
their earnings in taxes, for the sake of 
getting about a farthing in the pound 
out of those taxes, in order to enable 
them to live in laziness, and to cram their 
maws with the best of the food of the 
country. 

‘‘ Gallant army,” indeed! Despicable 
wretches! Monsters in human shape ! 
Go and butcher their poor unarmed 
neighbours, because they are endeavouring 
to prevent gang's of pensioners and swarms 
of bloody Jews from making them work, 
while they are three-fourths starved. ‘* Of 
all the aristocracies,” says the report 
made to the Assembly of New York, ‘‘ an 
aristocracy of money is the most damn- 
able’; it is this monster that the French 
working-people are now endeavouring to 
overcome; and although they may be 
beaten at first, they will not be beaten 
at last; they may find it difficult to 
make a good government out of such 
villainous materials; but, at any rate, I 
trust that they will be resolved to. have 
another war, another revolution, another 
set of rulers; nay, to have anarchy and 
confusion itself perpetual, rather than 
submit to be fed like dogs, while earning 
the money to enable the tax-eaters to live 
in luxury. 

The French are a people easily deceived. 
But, who would not have been deceived 
by old Lafayette, who was one of the 
deep contrivers of this present system of 
Government ? Far better for Lyons to pe- 
rish, and all the people in it, than that 
all those who do the work should be fed 
like dogs. With regard to the murdering 
myrmidons called ** the army,” no matter 
when or how or where, so that they be 
killed. In a case like that of Lyons, 
every thing used against them is laudable. 
They are there for the sole purpose: of 
killing the working-people, or of impos- 
ing starvation upon them. The assemblies 
at Paris seem not to know very well what 
to be at. They talk big, but that is all: 
they are worthy of their citizen-king, and 
he is worthy of them. 

Was it ever heard of before in the 
world, that a man is a criminal because 
he asks what he deems a proper price for 
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his labour ? Such a thing was never be- 
fore heard of, and yet this is all that the 
working people of Lyons have been guilty 
of ; and for this they are to be shot or 
hacked to pieces like dogs. Far better 
for a hundred thousand such men to 
throw up, to do no work at all, to prowl 
about, and get food and raiment where 
theycan. Ah! but they conspire ! They 
enrol themselves as “‘ mutualists’’; they 
will not work at all, unless they have a 
greater share of food for their work. 
Well, and what then ?_ being able to do 
nothing singly, they must act in unison, 
or they must lie down and die: acting in 
unison disconcerts their infernal national- 
guard, who get rich upon their labour ; 
and they, with the mercenary myrmidons, 
who are kept in constant pay, join to- 
gether and hack them to pieces. 

This is the true view of the matter. 
To talk of factions; to talk of repub- 
licans, to talk of the disaffected, is all 
base hypocrisy: the object of the Go- 
vernment is, first to make the people pay 
te raise bands of mercenary ruffians, and 
then to make these mercenary ruffians 
kill the people, unless they will be content 
to live like dogs. Perhaps there will be 
a great deal of slaughter before this affair 
is over: but, Louis-Philippe will be a 
little cunninger than Bourbons in general 
have been, if he himself ride out this 
storm. Let the reader observe this: the 
innumerable swarms of pensioners in 
France, and the still more numerous 
swarms of fundholders (amongst whom 
the citizen-king is the greatest), cannot 
be paid unless the working millions can 
be made to live upon herbage, or upon 
garbage, or upon the accursed potatoes ! 
{f the working millions get their due 
share, these swarms of villains cannot be 
paid. Louis-Philippe and his family 
expend upon themselves, every year, as 
much as would probably maintain half a 
million of familes of working people ! 
This is the simple ground of the quarrel, 
and, let no man persuade my readers, 
that politics, or schemes of government, 
have anything at all to do with the 
matter. I beg them to keep this clear 
view. of the case y in their minds, 
and I trust, that every man of them will 
join me‘in praying for the success of the 
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working people, and for the total distress 
of their working enemies. 


Wa. COBBETT. 


Tar following account of the attempt 
to assassinate the King of France, made 
on the anniversary of the revolution of 
i830, is taken from the Messager des 
Chambres, a French Government paper. 
I shall at present offer no comment upon 
this affair. The reader will remark for 
himself, that though this account states 
that the “‘ sympathy of the people was 
excited in the highest degree,” and 
though the assassins were all discovered 
and seized, as appears by other accounts, 
yet, summary vengeance was not inflicted 
upon them! ‘“ The principal object of 
‘* attention was to ascertain if the per- 
‘« son of the King had escaped.” Now 
all I have to say is, that the people 
of Paris are not generally so very cool, 
when they have detected crimes meriting 
capital punishment, as to suffer the per- 
petrators to wait to receive justice through 


the slow forms of law, 


oe 


(From the Messager). 


“To-day (Tuesday, 28. July) as soon 
as the King had passed along the whole 
of the line of the Boulevards, on the side 
on which the National Guards were 
drawn up, his Majesty returned on the 
opposite side, on which the troops of the 
line were stationed. About a quarter 
past twelve, at the moment that the royal 
cavalcade arrived at the rising ground on 
the Boulevard du Temple, near the theatre 
of the Fonnambules, a tremendous ex- 
plosion took place, like the fire from a 


whole company. Several persons were — 
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those present. As soon as the first symp- 
toms of surprise had ceased, the principal 
object of attention was to ascertain if 
the person of the King had escaped. 
His Majesty was on horseback ; neither 
he himself nor any of the princes were 
wounded ; but, unfortunately, we have to 
record the loss of human blood of a 
number of persons dear to the State, 
fallen amidst the cries of universal horror 
and detestation This scene took place 
in the presence of the King; death sur- 
rounded his Majesty with its victims. 
Marshal Mortier, the Lieutenant-colonel of 
the 8: legion of National Guards, Colonel 
Reussec, and several general officers, were 
killed on the spot; and on the opposite 
side several inoffensive citizens ; some of 
the -National Guards, and even women 
and clnidren, fell victims to this flagitious 
act. The Boulevard was streaming with 
blood, and st¥eral horses lay dead on the 
scene of carnage. The sympathy of the 
people seemed. to be excited to the 
highest degree. -.Tke-King, who was 
greatly cheered before this unfortunate 
event, was len times more cheered after 
its occurrence, and there was a universal 
burst of indignation at the dastardly 
work of assassination which had been 
perpetrated.” 


(The following is from the Gazette de 
France, one of the organs of the 
former Government). 


“* We have just learned that an in- 
fernal machine, destined for Louis-Phi- 
lippe, has killed several persons who were 
close to the Prince, as Louis-Philippe was 
passing the Boulevard du Temple, oppo- 
site the theatres, a violent detonation was 
heard, and a shower of balls came from a 
house opposite the Jardin Turc. The effect 
was cruel, Marshal Mortier was killed ; 
the two generals, Pellet and Klein, were 
wounded ; five grenadiers of the 4. batta- 
lion of the 8. legion of the National Guard 
were killed, and several officers, soldiers, 
and individuals amongst the crowd, were 
wounded. It is said that the horse of 
Louis-Philippe was wounded. A number 
of the National Guards rushed into the 
house whence the disch had been 
directed, and arrested twelve individuals.” 





The Times, from which I take this, goes 
on to say, that ‘‘ the same journal, in 
another paragraph, states, that four gun- 
barrels of the ‘ infernal machine,’ which 
burst, killed one man and wounded 
another, who were at the moment in the 
room from which it was fired. It also 
states, that nine persons were killed on 
the spot, and that several others were 
wounded more or less severely. Accord- 
ing to the same journal, Colonel Raffe, 
of the 1. legion of Gendarmes, was killed, 
as also Count Klein, Peer of France and 
Lieutenant-general, and M. Reussec, Co- 
lonel of the 8. legion of the National 
Guard. Lieutenant-general Pellet had 
his nose shot off, and General Eymes 
was severely wounded. In all, ten per- 
sons belonging to the staff (etat major) 
were killed or wounded.” 


(From the Telegraphic Dispatch.) 
“ PARIS, Jury 28,2 o’cLock P. M. 


“THE MINISTER TO THE PREFECTS, SUB-PRE- 
FECTS, AND THE MAYOR OF CALAIS. 


“ An atrocious act was attempted this morn- 
ing during the review. The King of the 
French was not touched, although his horse 
was killed. None of the Princes were 
wounded. 

“ The Duke de Treviso was killed. Several 
guards, aides-de-camp, and national guards- 
men, were killed or wounded. 

“ The deed was committed by means of an 
infernal machine placed behind a window. 

“The whole mass of the people immedi- 
ately surrounded the King, and accompanied 
him with acclamations as far as the Chancery 
Hotel. 

“ Paris is guiet and indignant.” 





THE DEBT. 


Tae following letter, which is from a 
gentleman in Scotland to a friendin Town, 
who is a member of Parliament, was sent 
to my father by the latter, who recom- 
mended that a few lines should be ex- 
tracted for the Register. I insert the 


whole, with the exception of a very few 
lines indeed, perfectly coinciding with the — 
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writer in all his sentiments, and recom- 
mend it to the attention of the reader, 
reserving some remarks which I shall 
offer him after he shall have read it. 





£800,000,000! 





—, 18. April, 1835. 
My Dear Sir, 

Do look at my motto, and then do con- 
sider the situation of Church and State 
under such a burden! .I hold it to be 
a most extraordinary delusion, and the 
greatest height of folly, to expect either 
internal peace, or prosperity for the nation 
under such a debt: a debt dishonestly 
contracted, and dishonestly maintained. 
This I believe to be the Achan (the golden 
wedge) in the camp of Israel; and, while 
we cling so pertinaciously to the cry of 
national faith, in favour of this accursed 
thing, difficulties must continue, nay, in- 
crease. You must agree with me that the 
Bible invariably denounces a woe to the 
oppressor, and to those who rob the poor, 
and who withhold the hire from the la- 
bourer. The debt causes us to do all 
these evils ; nay more, while it continues, 
we cannot do otherwise. I say this with- 
out wishing to attach the blame to any 
particular state-party; for I believe they 
are equally inclined to relieve the nation 
from its difficulties, according to the view 
which they may have taken. But I hold 
both parties to be hood-winked; and, I 
fear, we may read our doom in the 11. 
chapter of Luke, 17. verse. The debt, 
the accursed thing, commences its havoc 
on the weakest, the poor, and upon the 
factory-children, as the most destitute: 
by the Poor-law Act of last session, the 
patrimony of the poor was taken away: 
at the commencement of this session, the 
next weakest is attacked, namely; the 
Irish church, and will be eventually de- 
stroyed: then comes the fate of the En- 
glish church, and then (being the poor- 
est), the Scotch kirk; and then, until the 
accursed thing be destroyed, it mast, in 
time, up-root every national institution. 
This not only is my view, but I can see 
no otherend. The life and strength of 
the debt lies in paper money, and while 
the bulk of the nation continues so wedded 
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to such a system, I see no prospect of any 
relief. It would appear from the Bank- 
Return laid before Parliament a few years 
ago, that 152 individuals received, then, 
nearly one-third of the interest paid on the 
whole of the debt! It would be worth 
while to know the names of these indi- 
viduals, and what amount of interest each 
receives. I dare say the , and the 
, have their full share, and, perhaps 
, which may account for 
his blinduess, for unquestionably as Mi- 
nister he has shown great abilities. 

The result I come to is this: the na- 

tion is bankrupt, and without robbery, 
cannot pay the interest of the debt, even 
robbing the child unborn. And, what 
becomes of the sum paid as interest? 
Does it not lie useless as to any national 
good, and a great part to swell the coffers 
of men abroad, gorged with wealth? And 
the last havoc, and though last not least, 
it becomes a necromancer’s wand, and 
turns the reformed House of Commons 
into a : 
I think I hear you say: ‘‘ What a pre- 
** sumptuous, self-conceited fellow my 
** friend (Scotland) is, and also what a 
“‘ vile Radical: indeed I shall have to cut 
“him: Cobbett has spoiled his prin- 
“‘ciples”’! In anticipation, I recom- 
mend you to read 1. Tim., 6. chap., 
9., 10. v., as applicable to ‘‘ national 
faith.” 














The reader will perceive a great many 
mysterious b/anks in the foregoing letter. 
These are made by the editor, from a pru- 
dent regard for the interests of the writer, 
who, it will be observed, is a Scotchman, 
living in Scotland ; and that it would be a 
most flagitious breach of confidence and 
act of cruelty in me to expose any gentle- 
man living in that country to the conse- 
quences of notoriety in entertaining such 
sentiments with regard to the real cause 
of the miseries of Scotland, England and 





Ireland. I cannot but hope most sin-’ 
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cerely, as it is, that he is independent of 
the Scotch paper-money makers; this he 
no doubt, for himself, but he may have 
Jatant relations or connexions who are 


Fi and who, if he should be discovered, 


will assuredly feel the weight of paper- 
> Gndney-making vengeance, in some way 
ef other: for I think it but an even 


LL : 
chance that | have left circumstances 


enough to lead to the discovery of him: 


I have given him some little “* law,” as 
is said of a hare when she is put up before 
the greyhotinds 
all Scotland, for a man who avows his 
detestation of debt, banking and humbug, 
any more than there is fora hare in the 


middle of Salisbury Plain. 


: but there is zo cover in 





PROCEEDINGS 
IN PARLIAMENT. 


Tue most interesting are, first, the 


Corporation Bill now in progress in the, 


House of Lords. The mode in which 
this bill is discussed in that House re- 
sembles the form of a trial, upon which 
the corporations are put, and have to 
defend their rights ; lawyers haying to be 
heard at the bar, for and against the bill, 
for which hearing Thursday and Friday 
(this week) are appointed. One petition 
(that from Ipswich presented by the 
Marquis of Hertford on Wednesday night) 
appears to me very much to the point: it 
preys that the corporation may not be 
divested of their rights and privileges, 
and, as to its property, that that may be 


deemed at least as sacred property | @7pen 
* veda Y | rally, have scales of wages ; and, if we could, 


believe the master-tailors, the journey-. 
men of that trade are paid a fixed rate of 


conferred on individuals by grants of 
church-lands. | 
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The Irish Church Bill is in committee 
of the House of Commons, and proceed- 
ing in a manner to leave no doubt as to 
the state in which this great question will 
be left by ‘hat House. Just before the 
House resolved itself into this committee 
yesterday (Wednesday), a question was 
asked of Lord Patmerston by Captain 
Baxpero, to elicit information with regard 
to the three British subjects who had been 
put to death at Bilboa, under a decree of 
Don Carlos, which decree had been made 
for the prevention of interference in the 
affairs of Spain by foreign mercenaries, 
Lord Patmsrston could give very little 
additional information to that which the 
public were already. in possession of. Lord 
Mauon rose, and was proceeding to ob- 
serve that this occurrence was ‘‘ amongst 
the first-fruits,” when he was abruptly 
stopped by cries of “‘ order,” and by Lord 
Joun Russe. saying there was no mo- 
tion before the House. If his lordship 
meaned to allude to the “‘ first-fruits” of 
the last change of Ministry, I should dif- 
fer with him, for since that many fruits 
have been borne to maturity more bitter 
than, as I hope, the present set of men 
will remain to cause to ripen in Spain. 

The most interesting of all the pro- 
ceedings in this House, in my opinion, 
is the debate which I here subjoin, upon 
the motion of Mr. Maxwell, for the esta- 
blishment of a minimum of wages. This 
is, undoubtedly, the grand question, a full 
discussion of which is far more desirable 
than abstract nonsense about surplus 
church revenue, amounting to, perhaps,. 
50,000!. a year, about whether bishops 
may vote in making laws as well as other 
men; and about paltry misapplications of 
certain tolls by little self-elective corpo- 
rations, the whole of whose revenues, of 
every sort, do not equal the annual tolls 
of the metropolitan turnpike trust, which 


| is self-elective and perpetual, and to whick 


Mr. Hume belongs. With regard to the 
principle of a minimum, it is spoken of 
as if it did not any where already exist.. 
It does exist, and is acted upon in most. 
of the trades, as is well known. Printers, 
ters, bricklayers, mechanics gene- 

















wages which cannot be diminished. This 
was alleged in the House of Commons, 
last year; and, especially it was alleged 
by the same newspapers which was now 
inveigh against a minimum! But, | 
think it very questionable, whether the 
minimum, formerly established for wages 
of all kinds of labour, be not now exist- 
ing by law. The wages for a common 
day labourer was three-pence, and with- 
out having books to refer to at this mo- 
ment, I, if I were to give an opinion, 
would say that it is now zlegal to pay 
less than three-pence for a day’s work. 
I cannot but offer my share of the thanks 
due from this nation to. the 41 members 
who voted in the minority: this is, in- 
deed, ‘‘ a virtuous minority”: and the 
reader must agree with me that the abili- 
ty. with which the subject was introduced 
and maintained by the members who took 
an active part is beyond all praise. 


HAND-LOOM WEAVERS. 


Mr. J. MAXWELL rose to bring forward 
the motion of which he bad given notice on 
this subject. He had no wish to throw any 
impediment in the way of any measure of Go- 
vernment, but he did not think that he should 
discharge his duty if he did not bring forward 
a motion which involved not merely the com- 
forts, but he might almost add the existence 
of nearly 1,000,000 of individuals. The case 
of the hand-loom weavers was one of nearly 
complete destitution. He might cite thou- 
sands of instances where individuals had been 
reduced from a state-of comparative comfort 
to almost starvation. He would mention as an 
illustration of a wholeclass of cases, that of an 
intelligent weaver who was summoned as a 
witness before a committee which sat on the 
subject in Mr. Pitt’stime. That man could 
then earn 27s. a week. At present, though 
burdened with increased taxes and obliged to 
work two hours a day more, he could not earn 
more than 5a. 6d.a week. Had not the poor 
hand-loom weavers good reason to complain 
of this change? Other classes were protected; 
the brewer and distiller were protected 
foreign competition, but the hand-loom weaver 
was not protected it. The hon. Mem- 
ber then proce to contrast the general 
condition of the hand-loom weavers at that 
time with what it was in the t day. He 
added, that they did not ask the interests 
of other classes should be sacrificed on their 
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be put into a condition which would enable 
them to support existence by obtaining the 
same degree of protection which was extended 
to other classes. It might be said to them, 
that they should abandon their trade and seek 
employment in some other; but what other 
sources were they to look to? Agriculture 
had already more than it could support. This 
then was the position in which they were 
placed. There was no place to which they 
could carry their labour. They were over- 
burdened with taxation, with French compe- 
tition, and the competition of power-looms, 
each of which did the work of four men. The 
committee appointed by the House had seen 
these difficulties which oppressed this portion 
of the industry of the country, they had seen 
the evils thus produced, and they had felt that 
it would be neither honest nor constitutional 
on the part of the Legislature to refuse an 
attempt at least to afford a remedy, and under 
the report of that committee it was that he 
(Mr. Maxwell) now sought for leave to bring 
in a bill for that purpose. He admitted that 
his hon. Friend opposite, the Member for Kil- 
marnock (Dr. Bowring), who had taken an 
active part in the labours of the committee, 
dissented from the principle embodied in the 
report, and suggested a remedy (as we un- 
derstood), in the reduction of the pressure of 
taxation; but in reply to such a suggestion, 
he begged to say that until those reductions 
were made, the Legislature was bound to give 
these classes protection against the influence 
of wealth and power, protected as that in- 
fluence was by such imposts and restrictions 
as the existing corn laws provided. (Hear, 
hear). This class of his Majesty’s subjects 
were entitled to equal protection. It was true 
that great capitalists might not be enabled to 
make large fortunes, owing to the variations 
in the price of manufactures and to the starved 
condition of the people, and their unequal 
competition with machinery, but he contended 
that some protection should be afforded to the 
poor man’s capital—his labour, And what 
was the condition of that class as had been 
proved before the committee? The House 
would, he hoped, excuse him if he quoted the 
evidence of one of the body who had been cx- 
amined, of the name of Hallewell, and he 
proved that though formerly he could earn 
20s. per week, bis earnings were now reduced 
to 5s. 64d. per week, and that was to suffice 
for the support of himself and his family. 
This man bad been himself a weaver for fort 
years, and was a person well acquainted wit 
to speak 
then pro- 
ceeded to read at length long extracts from the 
evidence taken before the committee, but in a 
tone of voice which was wholly inaudible in 
the gallery. We understand the result of the 
evidence to be, that even in health the hand- 
loom weavers were not enabled to earn 

cient “to keep soul and body together.” U 
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account. All they asked was, that they might 


such a state of misery was it to be wonc 
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at that some men would go astray from the 
paths of rectitude and honesty—was it sur- 
prising that they should be guilty of petty 
thefts and purloinings from the property in- 
trusted to them by their employers? He would 
not express an opinion as to what a man driven 
by despair might perpetrate even in such a 
state of things, but how much must that de- 
spair be increased when, as the witness had | 
stated before the committee, the Poor Law 
Bill was regarded by the labouring classes as 
a measure of coercion upon them? He (Mr. 
Maxwell) begged to ask the House whether it 
Was just or proper that a man who for forty 
years had laboured hard for the support of his 
family and himself should have to look for- 
ward to such a state of things? There were 
other witnesses whose evidence had gone fully 
to corroborate the wretched condition of this 
class of the labouring population, who had 
exhibited abilities of which some honourable 
Members were unwilling to ascribe to them 
the possession. Some honourable Members 
had complained of the want of churches for 
the religious instruction of the people, but he | 
(Mr. Maxwell) would maintainthat the Legis- | 
lature was in duty bound to induce the people 
to visit the churches at present open to them, 
by making them less dissatisfied with their 
condition. (Hear, hear). The evidence of 
Mr. Maitland, a manufacturer, went to state 
a complete history of the means and system 
by which to rescue the poor weavers from their | 
present situation. With this he would not 
trouble the House, but would content himself 
with merely reminding the House, that long 
ago Mr. Pitt was impressed with the necessity 
of an interference in their behalf. With in- 
creased distress, the liabilities of the labouring | 
classes had increased, and yet what had been 
the language of the Government when the Le- 
gislature had been called upon by them to 
raise the salaries of the judges? It was urged 
that they had now a great deal more to do, and 
it was stated in proof of that proposition, 
that in one district the number of criminals 
for trial in the year 1810 was 326; while in 
1829 the number had increased to 1,240. That 
increase had originated from the distressed 
condition of the people; and from the same 
cause crime had still further progressed dur- 
ing more recent years. By giving employ- 
ment and adequate wages to the people, crime 
would most assuredly be diminished, and 
though it might be urged chat the bill which 
he trusted to obtain the permission of the 
House to introduce wassufficient, he should 
be prepared in a future stage to show that it 
would prove adequate both in respect to in- 
crease of employment and reduction of dis- 
tress. To the measure which he sought to 
introduce some persons objected, because they 
held that it would interfere between master 
manufacturers ani their labourers ; they said 
it was too great a change in the system either 





to act or to carry into effect. They said it 
would be wiser (and not deficient in effect) to, 





carry out a measure for the assimilation of the 
prices of labour—they said it would be better, 
as there was a vanity on the part of the ma- 
nufacturers to stand well with their neigh- 
bours and those in their employ, to leave the 
matter to them to deal with, without any in- 
terference on the part of the Legislature. In 
opposition to these feelings, he would place 
those of the select committee as set forth in 
their report, a report upon which his measure 
would be founded, and from the principle of 
which only four members of the committee 
dissented. Those principles were, he con- 
tended, free entirely from objection; by its 
provisions masters and men would not be 
brought into collision, and it would prove of 
the greatest benefit to the poor of the country, 
would contribute to the safety, honour, and 
welfare of his Majesty and his dominions, and 
effect a complete union of interests amongst 
the upper and middling classes of the manu- 
facturing population. The honourable Mem- 
ber concluded a speech, which from the in- 
distinctness with which it was delivered was 
almost wholly inaudible to us in the gallery, 
and of which the above is consequently but an’ 
outline, by moving for leave to bring in a bill: 
for the better protection of the artisans of 
Great Britain and Ireland employed in weav- 
ing by hand-loom., 

Sir M. S. STEWART said that he had much 
pleasure in seconding the motion of his hon. 
friend. 

The Speaker having put the question, 

Lord D. STUART said he had risen with 
the hon. Baronet, the Member for Renfrew- 
shire, for the purpose of seconding the motion 
of the hon. Member for Lanark, a motion 
which he was induced to hope would not 
meet with the opposition of his Majesty’s 
Government. He had been anticipated in 
that satisfaction. He thought that when the 
Government and the House considered that 
the subject to which the bill proposed by his 
hon. Friend related had been referred by the 
House itself to a select committee, they would 
agree in thinking that it would be very hard 
to refuse to sanction the introduction of a bill 
founded upon the report of that committee. 
When it wasalso remembered that no less than 
800,000 of his Majesty’s subjects earned their 
scanty and miserable subsistence hy the trade 
of weaving, and were in the distressed con- 
dition which had been proved, could the re- 
jection of their petitions, praying that which 
the select committee by their report had re- 
commended, be justified? This suffering por- 
tion of the community deserved well of the 
legislature, inasmuch as up toacertain period 
they had borne their deep privation with pa- 
tience, and for a great many years conducted 
themselves under their sufferings with great 
morality. That morality had only suffered 
injury by the want of those means, which 
could afford them physical strength, by the 
want of those means which in the weav 
districts had produced the most squali 
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wretchedness. It was not enough, nor could 
it be consolatory, to tell these suffering classes 
that they must continue to bear their present 
distresses, but that by reduction of taxation 
their grandchildren or their great-grandchil- 
dren, three generations hence, would be re- 
lieved, and that therefore the legislature would 
be justified in leaving the miseries of those 
now living unmitigated and wunredressed. 
(Hear, hear). It was only by relieving their 
distresses that their respect could be secured 


to the laws and institutions of their country, | 


for if they found that by those laws and insti- 
tutions they were not protected, was it to be 
wondered at that they should be guilty of 
some transgressions? (Hear, hear). Was it, 
in short, surprising that when by honest in- 
dustry, by work night and day, not excepting 
in some cases Sundays, they were unable to 
maintain themselves and families even in 
health, that they should resort to trifling pil- 
ferings? For this state of things the Govern- 
ment had called for a remedy to be devised ; 
the remedy had been devised, by the labours 
ofa select committee appointed by the House 
itself, and he trusted that House would not 
throw out, without consideration, that mea- 
sure. On the contrary, let the House consent 
to its introduction, and when it came before 
it, endeavour, if possible, to improve its prin- 
ciples or details. (Hear, hear). He would 
not now undertake to say that he should ap- 
prove of all the details of the bill, but he sup- 
ported its introduction in the hope that it might 
prove a measure of amelioration to the wretch- 
ed but deserving classes whose relief it con- 
templated. In this country the capital of 
the rich man was protected, and he was at a 
loss to know why the poor man’s capital (his 
labour) should not also be equally protected. 
However correct might be the principles of 
theoretical advisers, the House was bound 
practically to afford such a measure of relief 
as that now proposed. It was right that he 
should observe, that of all the numerous wit- 
nesses examined as against the principle of 
such a bill, only two had expressed their dis- 
sent. In conclusion, he hoped the Honse 
would consent to the introduction of a mea- 
sure, and to the motion of his hon. Friend he 
gave his full and entire support. (Hear). 

Mr. P. THOMSON announced his intention 
of opposing the motion of the hon. member 
for Lanarkshire for leave to bring in this bill, 
and said that he did so principally for the ir- 
terest of those whom the hon. Member pro- 
fessed himself so anxious to protect. It was 
not that he turned a deaf ear to the complaints 
of the hand-loom weavers, or that he under- 
rated the sufferings under which they were 
labouring at present, that he had come to the 
determination of rejecting this bill; but it 
was because he was satisfied that the sooner 
the delusion which this bill fostered was dissi- 

the better it would be for those who 
ed in it. He contended that on the 
showing of the hon. Member for Lanarkshire, 
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and also on the showing of the committee of 
which he had been the chairman, this mea- 
sure, so far from being an advantage, would 
be an injury to the partics whom it was in- 
tended to relieve, and that if their sufferings 
were intense now, they would be aggravated 
in a tenfold degree if that remedy were applied 
to them which was recommended by the com- 
mittee which sat upon this subject last year. 
The principle of this measure, although it was 
disavowed by a number of the committee, was 
nothing more nor less than the fixation of a 
minimum of wages, and being so was a suffi- 
cient reason for his opposingit. (Hear, hear). 
He did not wish to allude with disrespect to 
the labours of that committee, but the large 
blue volume which was then under his hand 
was not the only volume which had emanated 
from them. There were two other volumes 
equally ponderous, and he should like to 
know how many hon. members had waded 
through their contents. His official situation 
had compelled him to read them, and he 
thought that they would have been much bet- 
ter had the questions been shorter and the 
answers longer. He turned, however, from 
the questions, which were full of speculations 
upon corn and currency, and from the answers 
which were given to them, to the report of 
the committee itself. The committee in their 
report stated that the causes of the distress 
under which the hand-loom weavers were 
suffering were in their nature fivefold. The 
first cause was the increase of machinery ; the 
second was the oppressive taxation occasioned 
by the war; the third was the increased pres- 
sure of taxation occasioned by the alterations in 
the currency in 1816, in 1826, and in 1829 ; the 
fourth was the exportation of British yarn, 
and the foreign competition which had grown 
up in consequence of it; and the fifth was the 
low profits which rose out of increased competi- 
tion. Now, the remedy which the committee 
proposed for the distress arising out of these 
five causes was the fixation of a minimum of 
wages. Now, he would «sk any of the hon. 
gentlemen who supported the motion of the 
hon. member for Lanarkshire, to point out to 
him how the establishment of such a minimum 
could act upon any one of the five causes 
which he had just enumerated. (Hear, hear). 
The object of the bill which the hon. member 
asked leave to bring in was to carry into ef- 
fect this nostrum of the committee. Fix a 
minimum of wages! Was it possible that any 
intelligent government could ever sanction 
such an absurdity—that Government should 
interfere at all to fia the rale of wages—that 
Government should propound the doctrine 
that labour should not be free—that Govern- 
ment should say that the capitalist should no 
longer be at liberty to make a bargain with the 
labourer ng the remuneration which 
the one was to pay and the other to receive— 
that Government should compel the master 
manufacturer to come to a board of trade in 
London, to ascertain, not what wages he could. 
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afford, but what wages he must pay — that Go- 
vernment should publish weekly, or monthly, 
or quarterly, a tariff of prices, which if the | 
manufacturer declined to pay, the labourer | 
could not be employed, and must therefore 
starve? That would be a species of legislation 
which would neither reflect credit on those 
who were the authors of it, nor confer benefit 
on those who were intended to be relieved by 
it. (Hear, hear). Legislation like that would | 
be a tyranny, which, if it were not for the 
bene: olent intentions of those who propose: 
it, would be sufficient to revolt those sesh 
people for whose advantage it was proposed, | 
and to make them do thet which their good | 
conduct hitherto had shown that they were 
not inclined to do,—he meant to break the 
law and fly in the face of the constituted 
authorities of the country. Had the hon. | 
member for Lanarkshire, he would ask, consi- 
dered the effect of his own measure? Had he 
considered that if you established this méni- 
mum of wages in one branch of trade, you 
must be prepared toestablish é/ in every other ? 
Now, if you are prepared*to do that, you must 
also be prepared todo more. You must be 
prepared to regulate by act of Parliament the 
price of every article thai was sold in your 
markets. [{Mr. Maxwell said No,no]. Then, 
if you won't regulate the price of every ar- 
ticle which your merchants and your traders 
have to sell, your present measure will be ten 
times more oppressive to the man who has 
labour to sell, than it will be to the capitalist 
who has labour tobuy. ‘Talk of this measure, 
indeed, as a measure of protection and phil- 
anthropy! It was no such thing, for its im- 
mediate tendency was to rob the poor labourers 
not only of the reward of their industry, but 
also of the market for their industry. For in- 
stance, a certain sum is fixed as the minimoun 
of wages. The manufacturer makes a calcu- 
lation, and finds that he shall have no return 
for his capital if he consents to give it. He 
makes iu consequence a second calculation, 
and that calculation is whether he shall lose 
more by discontinuing his works and allowing 
his capital to lie idle, or by paying his la- 
bourers the minimum of wages fixed by the 
board in Londen. If he discovers that he will 
lose more by the latter plan, he immediately 
discharges his workmen, who, as they cannot 
work for less than the minimun of wages, al- 
though very well disposed to do so, are com- 
pelled to remain idle, and ultimately to throw 
themselves for support on their respective 
parishes. He had listened with great atten- 
tion to the speeches of the two hon. Members 
who preceded him, and he was compelled to 
say, that he had not heard a single argument 
fall from their lips to prove that any good 
would be derived om passing this measure. 
It had been his (Mr. P. Thomson's) lot to 








converse with many of the hand-loom weavers 
respecting this plan, and he had never found 
them unwilling, when the case was fairly ar- 


was made to them for the purpose of proving 
not only its impolicy, but also its imprac- 
ticability. He had never found them un- 
willing to admit, after such argument, that 


'thev were convineed that their Views were 


erroneous. (tlear, hear.) In calling upon 
the House to refuse this proposition, he did 
so because, by accepting it, they would be 
aiding to continue a delusion .. nich could not 
too soon bedestroyed. (Hear, hear). With- 
out entering into further details, which in the 
present thin attendance would be unadvis- 
able, he would place the whole matter in the 
hands of the House, not meaning disrespect 
to any one, and yielding to his hon. Friend 
(the Member for Lanarkshire) his tribute of 
applause for the benevolent motives and feel- 
ings which had induced him to come forward 
on this occasion. He concluded by calling 
upon the House to aid him in resisting this 
first attempt, for a long series of years, to in- 
terfere between the en:ployers and employed, 
by fixing a minimum rate of wages. (Hear, 
hear). 

Mr. GILLON declared himself in favour of 
the bill, and called upon the right hon.the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, if he would not 
grant it, to point out some remedy for the 
distress of these unfortunate hand-loom 
weavers which he would grant. (Hear). 
Would the right bon. Gentleman give them a 
grant of public money? We had given 
1,000,009/. to the relief of the clergy of the 
state church in Ireland. We had given 
20,000,0002. to ameliorate the condition of the 
negro slaves in the West Indies. Would the 
right hon. Gentleman give nothing to amelio- 
rate the condition of our fellow-countrymen 
at home? (Hear, hear). He called upon the 
right hon. Gentleman to give these poor 
weavers 20,000,000. as a means of support 
until they could turn to some better occupa- 
tion. If the right hon. Gentleman would 
make such a proposition (OA! oh!) he 
would gladly second it. (Oh! oh!) This bill 
was only intended as a palliative of the dis- 
tresses which the handloom weavers now ex- 
perienced. It could not prove an effective 
remedy for those distresses, for the causes of 
them lay too deep to be cured by any single 
measure. To obtain a perfect cure, we must 
reduce our taxation and diminish the load of 
our debt. He supported the biil because the 
object of it was to take the pover of fixing the 
rate of wages out of the hands of those who 
made no scruple to grind the face of the poor, 
and to place it in the hands of those who, ac- 
knowledging the labourer to be worthy of his 
hire, were inclined to pay a more liberal and 
at the same time a more reasonable rate of 
wages. The hon. Member then proceeded 
to contend that the House was bound to. pass 
this bill as a protection for the poor weavers, 
and to remind hon. Members that if Govern- 
ment would not extend protection to so large 
a class of the population, it must not b sur- 





gued, to listen to any representation which 
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was withheld from it in consequence of protec- 
tion being denied. (Hear). 

Mr. CLAY opposed the bill on the ground 
that there was a palpable absurdity in calling 
upon the House, as this measure did, to pro- 
tect men against themselves. The distress of 
the handloom wesvers arose out of circum- 
stances over which the House could exercise no 
control. To become a handloom weaver re- 
quired neither strength nor skill. Hence the 
supply of labour in this branch of industry 
was always great, greater indeed than the de- 
mand; the consequence of that was a com- 
petition for employment, which necessarily 
terminated in areduction of the rate of wages. 
Then, again, the powerlooms were driving 
out the handlooms more and more every day, 
and thus the number of the unemployed 
handloom weavers increased, whilst the 
wages of those who remained employed were 
rapidly decreasing. But could the House in- 
terfere to regulate the supply of labour, or to 
prevent the employment of machinery? He 
thought not. That being the case, he must 
withhold his assent from the bill, which he 
considered to have a very injurious, instead 
of a beneficial tendency for the handloom 
weavers, for whose advantage it was in- 
tended. 

Mr. BOWRING would oppose the motion, 
because he believed that the interests of the 
working classes would be injured instead of be- 
ing benefited by the Lid ; because he thought 
the community generally would suffer, and 
that the great trading and commercial inte- 
rests of the country would be materially in- 
jured by the adoption of the principle which 
it involved. The distress of the hand-loom 
weavers, which he regretted had been attri- 
buted to competition—a matter that it was 
impossible to prevent—to the introduction of 
machinery, wiich this bill did not attempt, 
and which it was impossible to regulate. On 
the contrary, the effect of the measure must 
be to turn the application of capital from 
hand-loom to power-loom weaving even more 
than at present, with a consequent addition to 
the distress of the weavers. It was impossi- 
ble for the hand-loom to. compete with the 
power-loom—that must be admitted. Foreign 
competition necessarily depressed the wages 
of all artisans, in addition to which, in the 
case of hand-luour weavers, there existed pe- 
culiar causes of distress, for theirs was a 
trade easily learned, and exposed to the com- 
petition arising from an influ& of Irish labour. 
He was firmly of opinion that legislation on 
this subject would be either pernicious or use- 
Icss, and it was because he wished well to the 
labouring classes that he must decline lending 
himself to a delusion, the result of which 
would be to work incalculable evil. He was 
desirous of seeing the labouring classes better 
taught and instructed, with a view to their 
being enabled to manufacture more perfect 
commoiities and obtain a higher price tor 
their labour. He was also favourable to the 
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circulation of tables of pricesof labour, which 
might show the workman where he could ob- 
tain the best wages ; and desired to see every 
possible means adopted to raise the industrious 
classes from a state of want and degradation 
to comfort and respectability. 

Mr. RICHARDS thought that Government 
had on this occasion taken that line of policy 
which wisdom, justice, and humanity called 
upon them to adopt. The speech of the Right 
Honourable President of the Board of Trade 
was perfectly satisfactory: his reasons were 
fortified by experience, and based on the most 
indisputable principles of political economy. 
With respect to the motion, he thought it de- 
lusive and mischievous, and, therefore, sincerely 
hoped that the honourable Member for Lan- 
arkshire would not press it to a division. 

Mr. H. FLEETWOODsupported the motion 
because he considered that the legislature was 
called on to place the humbler classes on the 
same footing of protection as the other inte- 
rests of society. He asked with what justice 
the house could refuse to allow the introduc- 
tion of a measure which had received the ap- 
probation of a majority of the committee ap- 
pointed to investigate the subject with which 
it dealt. If this were his last vote in the 
house, he should give it, not only on the 
principle of benevolence, but of equal justice, 
in favour of the bill. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said he should vote 
in favour of the introduction of the bill ; and 
he thought that the house was called on to 
adopt some measure for the relief of the large 
class of hand-loom weavers, who both in their 
petitions and in their evidence before the 
committee complained that they were suffering 
under severe distress. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE thought that when 
any class of individuals were induced, either 
by ignorance or distress, to press upon the 
Legislature the adoption of measures which 
were not conducive to their permanentinterests 
it became the duty of an honest minister and 
an honest Member of Parliament manfully 
and boldly to resist those ill-advised measures, 
and solely to consult the true interests of the 
people. He believed that the existence of se- 
vere distress among the hand-loom weavers 
was denied by no one, and that it was la- 
mented by all; but, in his opinion, the very 
introduction of the proposed bill would, by 
exciting delusive hopes, aggravate rather than 
diminish the severity of that distress. He 
should therefore oppose|the motion, and he 
was more induced to do so, because he thought 
that the indirect object of the bill was to es- 
tablish a minimum of wages, than which no- 
thing could be more 

Mr. E. TENNENT could not but regret the 
course which the right hon. President of the 
Board of Trade had adopted upon this occa- 

regretting altogether the introduction 
this bill. Although he (Mr. Tennent 
could not agree in all their extent with nr 


opinions expressed by the hon. Member for 
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Lanark, he still felt it his bounden duty to|and a minimum rate of wages were to be esta- 
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give him his support to the introduction Of} blished, capital would be driven from the 


this bill. He could bear testimony to the| trade, and the existj gm 
fact, that the picture drawn by the hon.| medsuradly increased. , 
Member for Lanark of the existing distress | perfectly usejess for the Legigfature toestabus 


among the hand-loom weavers was even below 
the reality. (Hear, hear). He could well 
remember the once-flourishing condition oi 
this most extensive class in the town and dis- 
trict which he had the honour to represent 
(Belfast), where their number amounted to 
some thousands. He remembered when the 
quarter they inhabited was remarkable for its 
neatness and order; he remembered their 
whitewashed houses and their little flower- 
gardens, and the decent appearance they 
made with their familics at markets or at 
public worship. Those houses were now a 
mass of filth and misery, and their families, 
clad in rags, were ashamed to appear in pub- 
lic. At the time of which he spoke a weaver 
in Belfast could carn from 15s. to 25s. a 
week by eight or ten hours’ labour, but they 
could now barely earn from 3s. 10d. to 6s. by 
the work of a whole family from 14 to 16 
hours a-day. (Hear). But although they had 
seen ruin progressively gathering round 
them, their conduct had been peaceable, sub- 
missive, and resigned; and in 1826 several 
hundreds of them, fathers of familics, had 
actually submitted to break stones for the 
public roads at 10d. a-day. The only ques- 
tion for the House was, this evil being proved 
to existinall its frightfal enormities, whether 
it was prepared to try this or any other re- 
medy for their relief. He wished the ques- 
tion to have a fair discussion, as well with 
the hope of discovering a case for the exist- 
ing distress, as to show the weavers that 
their cry had not arisen in vain to the Legisla- 
ture jor inquiry and redress. (Heav, hear). 
Mr. HUME said that he entirely concurred 
s! “° 
in the opinions which had been expressed on 
this subject by the right hon. the President of 
the Board of Trade. He should therefore op- 
pose the introduction of the proposed bill. He 
admitted the great extent of distress which 
prevailed among the hand-lopm weavers, and 
their right to relief: but hejwould give them 
° : a+ —_ 
relief, not in the mode propesed, but by a re- 
duction of taxation,’ by lowering the price of 
corn, and bythe imposition of a property-tax. 
(Hear, hear). In looking over the evidence 
taken before the committee, it appeared that 
one grand remedy was suggested for the relief 
of the weavers, and that was an alteration of 
he currency; and believing the proposed bill 
to be only a step towards such alteration, he 
should give the motion for its introduction his 


opposition. Ifthe proposed billwere to pass, 














pacts idyavou 
a, minipouy cof wages, nnlesgit was-also pr 
pared to pass an act “of Partita nt,-fo tem 
the master to continue to employ his work- 
men. (Hear, hear). Herepeated, that he should 
vote against the present proposition, conceiv- 
ing it to be fraught with mischief to the com- 
munity. 


Mr. ROBINSON said he should give his 


‘support to the proposed bill, because all other 


modes of giving relief to the distressed la- 
bourers of the country had been refused by 
Parliament. He was ready to admit that no- 
thing could be more absurd than to attempt 
to establish a minimum rate of wages; but it 
should be recollected that at least an equal 
absurdity was committed by the Legislature 
when it established, by means of the corn 
laws, a minimum price of bread. Unless the 
Government were prepared to say that they 
would relieve the poorer classes of the country 
by a repeal of the corn-laws, or a commuta- 
tion of taxes, he should support the motion 
for the introduction of the bill. 


Mr. BAINES said that if the House esta- 
blished a minimum rate of wages for the hand- 
loom weavers, it would be bound to follow that 
measure up by establishing a minimum rate 
for the agricultural labourers. He believed 
that the proposed bill would have a pernicious 
effect on all classes of manufacturers. There 


was one mode of relief which the hand-loom 


weavers had in their own power; they ought 
not to depreciate the price of their labour by 
bringing up their children to the same trade. 


Mr. FIELDEN supported the motion. 


Mr. M. PHILIPS opposed it, on the ground 
that the bill which it was proposed to intro- 
duce would afford no remedy for the distress 
under which the hand-loom weavers were la- 
bouring. 

After a few words in reply from Mr. MAX- 
WELL, the House divided, and the numbers 
were — 

For the motion .............. 4l 


Againstit ...............005 129 
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Sir E. Knatchbull, who had been answered 
by Mr. Larkin, and most ably and satis- 
factorily answered too: you know that 
the thing was in this state, and the ques- 
tion about to be put upon the petition 
when I offered myself to the notice of the 
meeting. My reasoning was this, “‘ You 
‘“* pray for reduction of taxes. It is un- 
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‘stinging clause, had been proposed by 





GENTLEMEN, Kensington, 20. June 1822, 

Our petition, agreed to at Maidstone, 
on the 11. instant, has made a greater 
stir in the kingdom than any other thing 
within my memory. It contained that 
which was well calculated to produce such 
effect, for it prayed for ‘‘ a just reduction 
of the interest of the National Debt,” 
a prayer proposed by me, and adopted by 
you. 

It was not to be expected that such a 
proposition, and coming from so great, 
so opulent, and so well-informed a part 
of the kingdom, would fail to excite great 
attention, and to call forth bitter re- 
proaches from all those whose interests 
were opposed to measures to be founded 
upon it. Such reproaches from such 
quarters it has called forth. These re- 
proaches have been rung in your ears; 
and more especially in mine, who have 
been called by all the vile names generally 
bestowed on constables by thieves. It 
seems necessary, therefore, that I defend 
myself; or rather that I defend my pro- 
position: in doing which I must neces- 
sarily defend your conduct. upon the 
occasion referred to. 

The proposition has been said to have 
been suddenly and unexpectedly made; 
that it took you by surprise; that it was 
not the result of the reflection of the 
meeting. I shall observe upon these 
assertions before I proceed to prove that 
the thing was just; because, though the 
proposition was manifestly consonant with 
my own opinions, entertained for a great 
many years, I am aware, and very well 
aware, that those opinions derive their 
weight in this case from their having re- 
ceived your sanction and your adoption. 
It is very well known to you then, that the 
petition, without the addition of this 


Mr. Foote, seconded by Mr. Rider, sup- 
ported by my Lord Darnley, opposed by; 


“‘ reasonable to pray for reduction of 
‘* taxes, unless you tell the Ministers that 
** you will support them in the measures 
“‘ necessary to enable them to reduce 
‘taxes. The National Debt, as it is 
** yvulgarly called (for the daw calls it no 
‘* such thing), demands, including expense 
** of collection, expenses of management, 
‘* and expenses of Sinking Fund, which 
‘* is neither more nor less than so much 
‘* money given to the fundholders an- 
“* nually ; all these demand forty millions 
“« a-year. The whole collection in Great 
‘* Britain makes about sixty millions. The 
‘* army is absolutely necessary to the col- 
‘** lection of the taxes ; because, in such a 
‘** state of taxation and such a state of 
‘* suffering, it is impossible, consistently 
‘“* with the safety of the public peace, to 
‘‘ go on without a large army. The Debt, 
‘« therefore, is the chief cause of the army. 
** It is the cause too of numerous other 
‘* expensive establishments, Therefore, 
‘“‘ unless you say something that shall let 
‘* the Minister see that you will support 
‘‘him in reducing the interest of the 
** Debt, it appears to me that your prayer 
‘* for the reduction of taxes is unreason- 
*‘ able; and that the blame you cast on 
‘“* him on account of the weight of taxes, 
** and on account of your own acute suf- 
“* ferings, is unjust.” 

This was the argument on which I 
founded my proposition ; observing, how- 
ever, at the same time, that you might 
not, perhaps, be ready at that moment to 
agree with me, but expressing my firm 
conviction that in six months’ time you 
would be ready to agree with me ; and at 
any rate, declaring my determination to 
put your opinions to the test, by moving 
a specific proposition, praying for a reduc- 
tion of the interest of the Debt. And 
here something took place which none of 
my revilers have had the candour to no- 
tice. The moment I said that I would 
put your opinions to the test, that moment 
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my voice was drowned by that immense 
meeting crying out ‘“* Move! Move! 
Move”! So that the motion was yours, 
gentlemen, much more than it was mine. 
I knew the power of misrepresentation, | 
knew the power of delusion, I knew all 
the arts that have been used for these 
purposes, but I over-rated their effects 
upon your minds. You understood the 
subject as well as I did; and it was I that 
was “ taken by surprise,” and not you. 
I was prepared and resolved to make my 
motion ; but I was prepared with nothing 
written, and had to trust to my memory 
for the repeating of the proposition, so as 
to make it the same after discussion as it 
was when first delivered. It was I, there- 
fore, I repeat, that was taken by surprise, 
and not the meeting. 

The petition has been asserted not to 
have been the result of your reflection. 
It is well known to every man that was 
present, that the motion made to you by 
me occupied a whole hour in discussion; 
that what was going on was not only not 
talk for talk sake, but real fact and argu- 
ment. My Lord Darnley spoke twice 
upon the subject. His Lordship was an- 
swered in small part only by myself; but 
most completely by Mr. Larkin, who re- 
futed, in my opinion, every argument and 
set aside every objection advanced against 
the proposition, which, as you well know, 
was finally carried in a way that may be 
fairly called unanimous; there being, out 
of the thousands of persons present, only 
three to hold up their hands against it. 
Our adversaries choose to forget too, that 
Mr. Foote, the mover of the original 
petition, and Mr. Rider, the seconder of 
that petition, expressed openly and man- 
fully their readiness to adopt the clause 
proposed by me; and that Mr. Darrell, 
not perceiving Mr. Rider to be ready, 
rose even before him to second this pro- 
position of Mr. Foote. The fact is, gen- 
tlemen, that the proposition was not 
nearly so much mine as yours. It was a 
thing merely uttered by me. It emanated 
from your thoughts and your conviction, 
and | — to be considered in this case 
as merely your secretary or clerk. 

These facts being notorious as they are 
throughout the county of Kent, it does 
seem to have required in Sir B. Knatch- 
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bull a considerable portion of that quality 
usually imputed to Irishmen, to tell the 
House of Commons thatnine-tenths of 
the people of Kent reprobated such a 
proposition ; and it seems to have required 
something in Mr. Calcraft, something 
even beyond that possessed by Sir E, 
Knatchbull, to say, that if he had been at 
Maidstone he would have made the pro- 
poser take his horse and get away home 
as fast as he could. I greatly question 
Mr. Calcraft’s power to have opposed the 
proposition with half the effect that it was 
opposed by my Lord Darnley; and as to 
the assertion of Sir E. Knatchbull, the 
question put to him by Mr. Western was 
quite conclusive: ‘‘ Where were your 
nine-tenths on that day?”’ To be sure, 
where were his nine-tenths? He had 
some friends about him at any rate; why 
did not those few friends hold up their 
hands ? It is useless, it is a waste of time 
to ask questions of such a nature. The 
fact is, that those friends, as well as him- 
self, agreed with the proposition in their 
hearts, though for reasons sufficiently evi- 
dent to persons conversant with the mat- 
ter, they did not choose and do not choose 
openly to avow that agreement. 

But, though it be so notorious; so 
perfectly indisputable that this petition as 
thus amended, spoke the sense of the 
county of Kent, it does not follow that 
the petition was as indisputably just in 
ets prayer. You are liable to err as well 
as other men; and, in order to prove 
that your prayer is right, it is not suffi- 
cient to say that it comes from your 
unanimous voice. Before we doubt, how- 
ever, of the prayer being right, we might 
fairly demand of our adversaries to offer 
us something like argument, in order to 
show that it is wrorg. I offered argu- 
ments in. support of the proposition; 
Lord Darnley offered arguments against 
it; Mr. Larkin answered those arguments 
by others; you were the judges in the 
case; and after, with most exemplary 
patience and decorum of behaviour, listen- 
ing to the arguments of both sides, you 
decided that a reduction of the interest 
of the Debt ought to take place. 

This was not only a regular mode of 
proceeding ; but it showed that you did 
reflect ; and it showed further, and be- 
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yond all question, that the subject pro- 
pounded was one on which you had long 
reflected. At any rate, you did not decide 
till you had heard the arguments on both 
sides; nay, it having been suggested by 
Sir E, Knatchbull, that some persons 
had voted for the proposition in mistake, 
the proposition was deliberately put again, 
in order that nothing might be done with- 
out a clear understanding of it; and this 
produced, as you well recollect,.only three 
hands held up instead of the former six. 
This was real deliberation; here was every 
thing calculated to entitle the decision to 
respect. How do our adversaries pro- 
ceed! They do not even profess to argue 
the case with us. They set up a cry of 
fraud, robbery, pillage, plunder; but, not 
an argument do they produce to substan- 
tiate the charges which they bring against 
us, while, as you will by-and-by see, they, 
by their own confessions, furnish argu- 
ments, sufliciently conclusive against 
themselves, 

We might, upon every fair principle of 
discussion, wait for their arguments when 
they shall find them, in answer to us; 
but this is what I shall not do. I made 
a proposition, which you did me the very 
great honour to adopt, and the way in 
which I shall show my sense of that ho- 
nour, is to endeavour, by fair argument, 
to cover your adversaries with that shame 
and disgrace, which, without a shadow of 
proof they have dared to impute to you. 
I shall endeavour to show, gentlemen, 
both the justice and the necessity of a 
reduction of the Debt. I shall not confine 
myself to a mere abstract view of the 
matter: and shall be willing to allow that, 
if the measure be not expedient ; if it be 
not absolutely necessary to the safety of 
the country, it ought not to be adopted. 

It is worthy of particular remark, be- 
fore we go farther, that this proposition 
is nothing new. The justice of reducing 
the interest of the Debt, has several times 
been stated in the House of Commons 
itself. Mr. Curwen, Mr. Lockhart, my 
Lord Folkestone (who was one of the 
noblemen who signed the requisition 
under which you met) ; these and several 
others have stated the thing in the House. 
Lozc Milton, in a circular letter, on the 
subject of agricultural distress, .bas de- 





clared that there can be no efficient relief 
without a reduction of the Debt. “A 
Barrister” has written a pamphlet, pub- 
lished by Mr, Ridgway, to prove that the 
full payment of the interest of the Debt:is 
not binding according to any principles 
of daw. The Rev. Richard Cruttwell, a 
rector of the Church of England, has 
published several pamphlets at Mr. Hateh- 
ard’s, bookseller of the late Queen of 
pious memory, and bookseller of Lord 
Liverpool.and Mr. Wilberforce, in which 
Mr. Cruttwell insists on the justice and 
necessity of reducing the interest of the 
debt. Nay, what was the motion of Mr. 
Western but for a very great reduction 
of that interest? Add to this, several 
petitions, presented to and received by 
the House of Commons, praying for such 
reduction; and particularly a_ petition 
from the hundred of Tapping, in the 
county of Norfolk, not only praying for 
a reduction of the debt, but for such a 
reduction as would bring down the taxes 
as nearly as possible to what they were in 
the year 1792, according to which these 
petitioners must have meant to take full 
two-thirds from the interest of the Debt. 
How comes it that this petition did not 
call forth any of that talk and of these 
reproaches which have been bestowed 
upon your petition! This petition from 
the hundred of Tapping was received 
without a single comment; and there it 
now stands quietly on the Journals of the 
House. Lord Castlereagh did not dis- 
cover the same reason for receiving and 
printing that that he discovered for re- 
ceiving and printing yours. He did not 
discover that it was good to receive it and 
print it as a warning to other hundreds 
and other counties, to take care how they 
** covered themselves with disyrace.”’ 
The truth is, that the petitioners of Tap- 
ping only spoke the thoughts of a very 
great majority of the people of this king- 
dom; and that Lord Castlereagh knew 
very well; but he also knew that the 
petitioners of Tapping were a quiet un- 
perceived body: that their petition and 
proceedings were things little heard of 
except in their own neighbourhood ; that 
ho report respecting them found its way, 
into the newspapers ; that their petition 
was an air-gun; ‘whereas yours was a 
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barrel of great report, rattling through 
the whole cover, and setting every animal 
in motion. This accounts for the differ- 
ence in the treatment of these two peti- 
tions; and it ought to make you quite 
satisfied with your conduct at Maidstone ; 
which you may be well assured will be an 
example and not a warning to the 
nation. : 

To return to the divers instances above 
mentioned, which show that this propo- 
sition of yours was no novelty; I could 
add greatly to the number of authorities ; 
but it becomes us to take shelter under 
authorities of no description whatever. I 
have merely mentioned these authorities, 
to show the great and glaring inconsist- 
ency and total senselessness of our adver- 
saries upon this occasion; but shall not 
content myself with resting upon authorities 
in any the smallest degree. If the justice 
of the proposition cannot be made mani- 
fest by argument, abandon it, I pray you; 
rescind it, whenever Mr. Calcraft shall 
call upon you for that purpose in county 
meeting. But, if on argument its justice 
stand, there uphold it in spite of all the 
noise and nonsense that hypocrites can 
suggest and fools bellow forth. 

In order to show the justice of the 
proposition, we ought, first, to get, if we 
can, at something like a clear idea of the 
thing called the National Debt. That 
mixture of knavery and folly which make 
up the stock-jobbing mind, would fain 
have us believe, that the National Debt 
resembles, in all respects, a debt due 
from one man to another for value re- 
ceived. This idea is very industriously 
inculcated, partly because it is familiar to 
every mind, and partly because it tends 
to deceive, and to perpetuate the com- 
mission of fraud. The dissimilarity be- 
tween public debts and private debts would 
be manifest enough, if we were but to 
look at the motives by which men rely 
for security in the two cases. But, if we 
were to adopt their notion of similarity, 
even that would fail them: for what can 
the private creditor do to his debtor ? He. 
can only go so far, and no farther in the 
way of exacting his due. He can, indeed, 
take from the debtor his property; but 
he cannot take from him the future use 
of his limbs or his mind, He is com- 
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pelled to leave him, after all, much the 
better part of his possessions ; whereas 
these public creditors as they call them- 
selyes, would take from the nation at 
large its very means of existing in com- 
munity such as it has heretofore existed. 
They would take from the nation the 
means of internal peace, and of providing, 
in peace, for war. They would leave it 
exposed in the hour of danger, not only 
to invasion but to subjugation. They 
would overturn everything. They would 
destroy the very faculties of the nation ; 
and this is what the private creditor is 
by nd means permitted to do with regard 
to his debtor. 

When one party makes a demand upon 
another party for the payment of any 
thing, there is not only the sum to be 
ascertained, but if necessary the origin 
of the debt and the nature of the contract. 
If it could be proved or pretended that 
each person who calls himself a creditor 
of the nation had actually brought the 
sum which he pretends is due to him, 
had actually brought it in good and law- 
ful money, and put it into the hands of 
the Government ; if there were only the 
slightest pretence for asserting this, then 
I should say, that it was a question of 
more difficulty; then I should say, that 
this thing called ‘‘ Funded Property” 
stands somewhat nearly upon a level with 
property in house and land. But is it 
not notorious, that the thing called a 
Loan has never, and particularly of late 
years, borne the slightest resemblance to 
a transaction of this sort. Look at the 
thing in gross. There are etght hundred 
millions of money due, they say, to the 
fundholders, and for this we are paying 
them interest. Has all this money been 
lent to the Government? To be lent it 
must be possessed. Eight hundred mil- 
lions of money is twice as much at this 
moment as all the lands, houses, woods 
and waters in the King’s European domi- 
nions would sell for if they were put up 
at auction. Where then did this money 


come from? Can any one but an idiot 
believe that so much money was. ever 
brought and delivered to the Government ? 
A loan was not the bringing of money 
to the Government: it was the writing 
of a name that constituted the loan in the- 
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first instance. Then came a. shuffling 
about of the paper-money ; and after the 
bonuses, discounts and allowances of one 
kind and another, the thing amounted to 
little more than the lending of the gains 
arising from the various working’s of the 
thing. I have once before described this 
matter, but I repeat that it was common 
to let newspaper editors and clerks in 
offices have what was called a slice of a 
loan. I was asked just after my first re- 
turn from America, by persons very con- 
versant with the matter, why I, as a loyal 
writer, did not ask fora slice of the loan. 
Now what money had I to lend to the 
Government? Yet I should certainly have 
got some money by this slice; and out of 
whose pockets was the money finally to 
come ? It is recorded in the laws, in the 
Acts of Parliament, that the heaven-born 
Minister Pitt lent the loan-contractors, 
Boyd and Benficld (who were Members 
of Parliament at the same time), a sum 
of the public money, to enable them to 
make good an instalment upon a loan 
made by them to that very public; that 
he lent them this money without interest, 
while the public was paying them or pay- 
ing the scrip-holders interest for the 
whole of the loan, this part of it as well 
as the rest! This transaction came out by 
accidental detection, many years after it 
took place; and Act 78 of the 45. year 
of the reign of the late king was an Act 
to indemnify Pitt; that is to say, to 
screen and protect him for having unlaw- 
fully lent the public money to loan-makers 
without interest, while. the nation was 
charged with interest upon this very sum. 
At the same time it was discovered, and 
by accident also, that when the ‘ loyalty 
loan” was raised, ten thousand pounds of 
it was lent by Dundas out of the nation’s 
own money, deposited in his hands as 
treasurer of the navy. These facts are 
notorious, they are upon record on the 
Journals of the House of Commons itself; 
and if these things could take place and 
could come to light almost by miracle, 
what are we to suppose was going on 
throughout the whole of the period of 
the last thirty years of borrowing, while, 
pray bear in mind, twelve hundred mil- 
lions of money were actually raised upon 
us in taxes ? 





When we take the: magnitude of the 
sum pretended to be now due into view, 
we must be convinced that there is no 
source from whence it can have come ex- 
cept that of the taxes themselves; and 
this is the source, and the only source, 
Bonuses, discounts, allowances, charges 
of management, and the rollings over of 
interest, which made the Government 
borrow, in fact, the nation’s own money 
over and over again; these account, and 
nothing else can account, for the nation 
having had lent to it what they call eight 
hundred millions of money, while the fee- 
simple of its soil is not worth half the 
sum, I put the case as | put it once be- 
fore ; if a mere common shopkeeper were 
to go into a court and swear that he had 
lent his rich neighbour half a million of 
money, would not a jury decide at once 
that the demand was unjust and ascribe 
it to madness ? And is the demand of 
eight hundred millions of money; is the 
demand of a sum double in amount to 
the worth of the fee-simple of the land; 
is such a demand, onthe part of any 
body, to be seriously listened to and rea- 
soned about ? However, bearing in mind 
this real character of the thing, let us, 
for argument’s sake (and merely for argu- 
ment’s sake), suppose all the money to 
have been really brought and put down 
to the Government. This is what no 
man in his senses can believe, and it is 
what none but a knave will pre/end to 
believe ; but merely for the sake of argu- 
ment, for the sake of coming fairly at our 
opponents and grappling with them in 
their own way, let us suppose it to be so. 
The object of our inquiry, in this narrow 
view of the matter, is, whether the Jews 
do not now receive a larger interest than 
they ought to receive ? 


It is perfectly well known that the 


prices of the produce of the land are not 
now more than a third of what they were 
for many years before 1815, during which 
years the greater part of the Debt was 
contracted. It is usual to admit that the 


depreciation of the money began with the’ 


Bank-stoppage in the year 1797; but it 


began, in fact, in the year 1793. Now, 


then, taking it in round numbers, two 
hundred millions of the Debt were con- 


tracted before 1793, and six hundred. 
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millions between that year and the year 
1815. Ifyou take two-and-twenty years 
before the depreciation began, and see 
the price of wheat during that period, and 
then take two-and-twenty years after the 
depreciation began, you will find that the 
price of wheat during that period was 
much higher, more than double what it 
was during the former period ; and you 
will also find that the price of wheat now 
is come down to what it was during the 
latter part, at any rate, of that former 
period. During the first period, those 
who lent money to the Government, sup- 
posing, for argument’s sake, that it was a 
real lending of money, lent it the worth 
of four bushels and a half of wheat, or 
thereabouts, under the name of a pound. 
Those who lent it money, during the 
second period, lent it about a bushel and 
three quarters of wheat under the name 
of a pound. If any persons had to lend 
it money now, they would have to lend it 
about four bushels and a quarter of 
wheat under the name of a pound. Con- 
sequently, if we had to pay off the Jews, 
and if the Government were to insist upon 
our paying off in the present money, we 
should have to give those who lent the 
six hundred millions four bushels and a 
quarter of wheat for every bushel and 
three quarters that they lent! And, 
this is what they call national faith and 
national honour! This is the monstrous 
iniquity, for protesting against which; 
for endeavouring to procure a mitigation 
of which, your own Member, and I might 
say your own Members, have had the 
confidence to charge you with incurring 
the just reprobation of all honest men ! 
Those who lent their money before the 
year 1793; these it will be said, stand 
ona different footing from the others. 
In the first place, I should be disposed to 
question their claim to any preference at 
all; because I found a dispute on the 
very nature of the transaction; but I have 
have conceded that for the sake of argu- 
ment; and according to this concession, 
I should say that if those who lent their 
money previous to 1793, could be ascer- 
tatned ; if they could be distinguished 
from the others; if the others had not 
long ago bought them out with depreciated 
money; if the transmutation were not 








necessarily almost as complete as that of 
hay and oats when turned into manure ; 
if this were not the case, I should say 
that a distinction ought to be made ; that 
the payment ought to be in proportion to 
the worth of the thing lent; and that the 
man who lent four bushels and a half 
of wheat, ought to receive a great deal 
more in payment than a man that lent 
only a bushel and three quarters. And 
so you say, too, for you pray for a just 
reduction of the National Debt ; and not 
an indiscriminating, which would mani- 
festly be an unjust reduction. But, if it 
be just to pay the lenders of the six hun- 
dred millions at the present rate ; if it be 
just to pay those four bushels and a 
quarter of wheat that lent but one bushel 
and three quarters, what monstrous in- 
justice is it to yield no more than the same 
payment to those that lent the four bushels 
and a half; and then, again, if we are 
only acting honestly now, in giving four 
bushels and a quarter in payment for a 
bushel and three quarters, let the world 
be astounded at our roguery in paying, 
as we did, in a bushel and three quarters 
from 1798 to 1814? 

Thus, then, even supposing the lending 
of the money to have been a real lending; 
even leaving out of view all the possible 
transactions like those of Boyd and Ben- 
field with Pitt and of Dundas ; even sup- 
posing eight hundred millions of money 
to have been really bought and paid down 
to the Government; it is clear that the 
lenders of the six hundred millions have 
an equitable claim to no more than a 
bushel and three quarters of wheat, instead 
of the four bushels and a quarter that 
they now receive. Weare told that they 
have daw for it, and that it was a bargain 
made with them. And these words law 
aud bargain and sacred contract and 
good faith and national honour and the 
like, are rung upon as ringers ring changes 
upon bells. But, to come to plain come 
mon sense and sincerity, was a bargain 
ever made with these people to give them 
four bushels and a quarter of wheat for a 
bushel and three quarters? If it were 
so, why do they not, as Mr. Lockhart 
says, show us the Act of Parliament for 
it? And even then, as to. their having 
law for it, there are many laws about 
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many things; but we know well, that 
nothing in the shape of law may not be 
altered or repealed. We have seen laws 
enough, and of much more ancient stand- 
ing than these laws about the Debt, and 
about ten million times more sacred, not 
only suspended but set aside; but these 
laws about the Jews are, they would have 
us believe, like those of the Medes and 
Persians, which change not. You do not 
propose by your petition that anything 
should be done without law; on the con- 
trary you pray for a law and these are 
people to call you robbers and plunderers 
because you want a law to prevent you 
from giving any longer four bushels and a 
quarter of wheat for a bushel and three 
quarters; and to prevent the labouring 
man’s child in the cradle from haviag more 
than half its labour mortgaged to Jews 
and jobbers, 

We have seen that the transmutation 
of the claims of those, who lent their 
money before 1793, must have been such 
as to have throwa ninety-nine-hundredths 
of any loss, that might have been sus- 
tained by the fundholders, upon. persons 
who are not now fundholders; but be- 
sides this, there is one thing, common to 
every class of the fund-tribe, which all 
the calculators of claims seem. to over- 
look. They seem to forget that upwards 
of three hundred millions have already 
been paid to the fundholders under the 
name of Sinking Fund. This thing, 
which has been a complete humbug with 
regard to the nation, has been something 
perfectly solid as to the Jews. It has 
been an enormous sum of money raised 
yearly in taxes to be carried to Change 
Alley, and there to be laid out in weekly 
suins, in order to make the stock of the 
fundholders constantly saleable at a. good 
price. What is this but so much money 
paid them over and above their interest ? 
What would people think of raising ten 
or fifteen millions of taxes in.a year to be 
laid out in the purchasing up of house 
and land? Why, they would say what 
was said the other day about the corn- 
pawning project, and that was, that it 
was just so much of the public money in- 
tended to be given to the landlords and 
farmers, only with this. difference, that 
the cora-pawuing project. would not have 
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been half so advantageous to the land- 
lords and farmers as the Sinking Fund 
has been to the fundholders. Suppose 
(and, indeed, they often assert it), that 
these Jews have a mortgage upon the 
land. It is a comfortable reflection for a 
landlord, to be sure; especially if their 
tenure be, as Lord Castlereagh asserts it, 
to be, as good. as that of the Duke of 
Bedford to his estate ; but, suppose them 
to have this mortgage at five per cent. 
have they a right to any mere! Have 
they a right to have three hundred mil- 
lions laid out in purchasing up their 
mortgages, in order to give them double 
security? If they have the mortgage, 
these three hundred thousand pounds 
have been paid off ; they have got these 
at any rate; and in common justice, 
even according to their own impudent 
demands of four bushels and a quarter 
instead of a bushel and three quarters ; 
even according to this impudent account 
they have but five hundred millions due 
to them. An account more impudent 
certainly never was brought to lord by 
London tradesman who spends his Sun- 
day morning (after prayers) in turning 
the noughts of his bill into sixes and into 
nines. Let it be a mortgage, since Lord 
Castlereagh will have it so; but let him 
then, find us, in the history of the whole 
world, a fund raised out of the taxes of 
any country, to provide for mortgagees a 
coustant mart whereon to dispose of their 
mortgages. 

These, therefore, are three hundred 
millions already paid to the fundholders, 
over and above their interest. Now, ac- 
cording to their own showing; accord- 
ing to Mr. Muschett’s showing; accord- 
ing to the Ediaburgh Reviewers ; taking 
the transaction to have been an honest 
transaction from the beginning; even in 
this view of the matter and on their own 
showing, taking in the pretended losses 
of the old fundholder, and taking, too, 
the standard of Mr. Ricardo in place of 
the standard of the bushels of wheat ; 
making all these allowances and admis- 
sions, they themselves say, that, up to 
this time, setting one thing against an- 
other (leaving out the three hundred mil- 
lions, mind), and then, up to this time, 





‘they say that the account is pretty fairly 
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balanced, and, that which the fundholder 
has recently gained being set against 
what he lost betore, things are much 
about what they ought to be. It would 
be lucky, indeed, if such a blundering 
Government produced no mischief; if 
chopping and changing the value of 
money produced no mischief, it would be 
a wonderful spectacle for the world to be- 
hold. However, if the account be fairly 
balanced up to this day, your prayer 
comes in precisely the nick of time; ‘for 
it is not mad enough to refer to the past ; 
and only asks protection for the future. 
It is monstrously false to say that the 
fundholders have not been overpaid up to 
this day; but of that you say nothing: 
you only want to be protected for the 
future; and is there any man hardy 
enough to tell you that because you nave 
been paying four bushels and a quarter of 
wheat for one and three quarters for some 
time, you are to continue to do that for 
ever, and that. too, at the same time that 
he allows that up to this day the account 
is fairly settled ? There might be some 
reason for saying, hitherto, that the na- 
tion ought to pay four bushels and a 
quarter of wheat for one bushel and three 
quarters, on account of the one and three 
quarters which it paid to certain fund- 
holders for some years, instead of four 
bushels anda half. It is a pretty way of 
doing justice, to be sure, to pay those 
who lent the six hundred millions three 
times as much as is their due, because 
those who lent the two hundred millions 
received less than their due; this gives us 
a pretty neat idea of what national faith 
and national honour mean. But, at any 
rate, our censurers themselves agree, that 
up to this day, justice has been done. 
What reason could there be, then, for 
continuing to pay the four bushels and a 
quarter for a bushel and three quarters; 
and, which is the robber, which 
plunderer, which is guilty of 

breach of faith, he who prays to be re- 
lieved from paying four bushels and a 
quarter for one bushel and three quarters; 
or he who wishes to hold him to the let- 
ter of the law and squeeze from him the 
last drop of his blood ; he who stands 
ith his bond in one band and the sharp 
in the other, the water from his 








mouth moistening his beard, ready to 
make the incision and take the pound of 
flesh ? Even Mr. Ricardo, in answer to Sir 
Francis Burdett, said, that, upon the 
whole, it was a question with him whe- 
ther the fundholder had gained or lost. 
But if this was a question with him, can 
it be a question with any honest maa, 
whether the fundholder ought to continue 
togain forever? And whether the chil- 
dren's children of Englishmen ought to 
toil like slaves and live on the crusts that 
fall from the table of these pampered 
Israelites, or Israelitish Christians ¢ 

Your petition prays that this injustice 
may be put an end to; and in praying 
for that you pray for the preservation of 
your country as well as for yourselves 
and families. It is clear that, without 
this reduction, the very least evil that 
could happen is a total change of society 
in England. It is clear that there must 
be a breaking up of the present race of 
farmers ; that a breaking up of the pre- 
sent race of landlords will speedily fol- 
low; and that, at last, a convulsion of 
some sort or other must come.- Some of 
the stupid men in London have drawn 
out their forces; have said that the 
fundholders are more numerous than 
those connected with the land. They 
forget that the whole nation are connect- 
ed with the land. They forget that all 
the landlords, all the farmers, all the 
traders, artisans and labourers have the 
foundation of their prosperity in the land 
and no where else. The Debt is a night- 
mare that is pressing down the dreaming 
nation, which has only to give a fling, 
and the evil is removed; and to you, 
Men of Kent, the nation will be indebted 
for having begun to give this fling 

It is curious to observe the predica- 
ment in which the most noisy of our 
censurers have placed themselves. At 
the Meeting, Sir E. Knatchbull (without 
being called upon for it), before my pro- 
position was made, you will observe ; 
before that, which is very material to ob- 
serve; before he could have had any 
suspicion of such a proposition being 
made, he must needs talk about the Na- 
tional Debt, and tell you that we ought to 
pay to the /ast extremity. Now, what 
could have induced him to do this? No- 
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body asked him for it. How came he to 
think of it? Did you ever hear a man 
who owed money, and who had not the 
smallest thought about not paying it; 
did you ever hear such a man come out 
with an uncalled for declaration that he 
would pay to the last extremity? If you 
were to meet a banker in the street, and 
he were to tell you, without any question 
being put to him by you, that he was re 

solved to pay to the last extremity, should 
you not begin to feel in your pockets to 
find if you had got any of his notes? 
And if you had any, should you not leave 
him standing in the street and run away 
to get them changed, for fear the last 
extremity should come before you got 
them there ? Words are merely thoughts 
put into sounds; and there must have 
been some thoughts about not paying 
the full amount ‘of the Debt passing in 
Sir Edward Knatchbull’s mind; he must 
have thought something about an end to 
the payment, before he talked of the last 
extremity. In the House itself they 
have got ‘overwhelming necessity.’ 
Now, according to my opinion, the over- 
whelming necessity is come. There are 
divers stages in every evil; but we are 
not to stop till the evil is arrived at its 
last stage before we apply a remedy. We 
are not to stop here in England till people 
shall be dying in the streets and on the 
highway from starvation; for, let it be 
observed, there will be no sister-kingdom 
to relieve us_ If, owing to this Debt, 

only one single farmer and his family be 
brought to the parish, that alone consti- 
tutes, in my view of the matter, the 
overwhelming necessity. We stop a flood, 
if we stop it at all, at its commencement ; 
when it has overflowed us we have no 
power, and we are destroyed. If we mean 
to rescue ourselves from insupportable 
pressure, we must not stop till we are 
overwhelmed and crushed; but must 
make use of our power to turn aside the 
weight while we are able. The “ edu- 
cation of the country,” therefore, which 
talks about stopping to pay when the 
“« overwhelming necessity” shall have ar- 
rived, talks nonsense. There is no mean- 
ing in the words; but, we discover, 
through the whole of this censure from 
our opponents, a thorough conviction at, 
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the bottom of their hearts, that the day 
must come, and that that day is not dis- 
tant, when a considerable part of this 
Debt can no longer be paid. Not a word 
did they say against the Petition of the 
Hundred of Tapping in Norfolk. The 
same sentiments have been expressed 
upon many former occasions, without 
calling forth any censure at all; and 
therefore I pray you be not discouraged 
by the vehemence of the censure be- 
stowed upon you. It will mot be the 
first time if this vehement censure shouid 
lead, and speedily too, to the adoption of 
the very thing which has been the sub- 
ject of the censure. 

We have been‘accused of desperate. 
notions. Pray was it a desperate notion 
that induced Mr. Ricardo to propose to 
seize on the land in order to pay off the 
Debt ? This was modest, I suppose ; and 
the gentleman was quite calm when he 
made the proposition. To my utter 
astonishment the landlords heard that 
proposition without resenting it; and yet, 


‘lone of your Members has found brass 


sufficient to accuse you of adopting a 
dishonest proposition, because you would 
step in and prevent the execution of pro- 
jects like this. He does not pretend, and 
none of them pretend that the interest of 
the Debt can continue to be paid for ever. 
They all of them contemplate a state of 
things that may put a total stop to the 
payment. Lord John Russell, being hard 
pressed, supposed the case of war and in- 
vasion. Why should these justify a ces- 
sation of the payment of the interest, if 
the ruin of farmers and traders and the 
starvation of labourers are not sufficient 
to justify it. Are war and invasion and 
even conquest worse than general beggary 
and starvation ? I should like to hear the 
answer that Lord John would get from a 
farmer to whom he should say: “ The 
‘* Debt well make you a beggar without 
“ war, invasion, and conquest; war, in- 
** vasion, and conquest may make you a 
‘“‘ beggar”: which would you like best? 
The answer is upon the lips of every man 
that shall do me the honour to read this 
paper. For where is the man, except he 
‘be a born idiot, that will not prefer the 
mere chance to the certainty of ruin. 
This leads us to another and larger and 
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more terrific view of the consequences of 
this all-corrupting, all-corroding, all- 
crippling, and all-ruining debt. Well 
have the petitioners of the hundred of 
Tapping in Norfolk called it a millstone 
dragging down the British nation ; for, it 
is dragging us down, ana down we are 
going at a greater rate than nation cver 
yet fell! Are we secure from the hos- 
tility of our neighbours ? * Yet it may now 
be said of England, that she dare not 
think of war; that she dare not even to 
be providing agaiust it, while her enemies 
are growing to gigantic strength. Will 
any one say that additional taxes can be 
laid on to the amount of even one mil- 
lion a year; much less to the amount of 
thirty or forty millions a year, which a 
war would require. A war with America 
and France would see these islands in- 
vaded in two months, without forty mil- 
lions a year expenditure in addition to 
the present. And is there any man mad 
enough to suppose that those forty mil 
lions could be raised in taxes in addition 
to the present taxes, and with present 
prices? Would the Government borrow 
again ? Would it make another string of 
loans ? Would it get those loans in gold ? 
Would it come back again to the paper 
and to high prices? Would they make 
another debt of eight hundred millions ? 
And would they, at the conclusion of such 
war, again return to cash payments, pass 
another Peel’s Bill, and raise a. hundred 
and thirty millions a year in gold, with 
wheat at four or five shillings a bushel ? 
Barely to ask these questions seriously 
would savour of a cracked brain: and 
yet there are men to talk, like Mr. John 
Smith, of paying the interest of this debt 
in gold to the full amount, and not to 
admit the possibility of ceasing to pay; 
nay, and to deem it disgraceful in you, 
that you do not concur in the frantic 
doctrine. One of the best means of ob- 
viating war is to take care to be in a 
state that makes you not fear it. To see 
you ready for war is always the surest 
means of producing temper, prudence, 
and patience in the adversary. Thus pre- 
pared ; standing in an attitude like this, 
you come to every negotiation of every 
sort, with advantages far superior to all 
those with which you can be furnished by 
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craft and by eloquence. Your adversary 
looks at his man; and having measured 
him from head to foot, he acts accord- 
ingly. No nation fears England at the 
present moment; and in every contest 
that we have had, in every dispute about 
navigation and commerce, this Debt 
has been a millstone about our necks; a 
millstone visible to all the world; a tre- 
mendous weight in the scale in favour of 
every one that has had a dispute with us 
of any description. This has been the 
cause of the present projects for abro- 
gating, in part, at least, those navigation 
laws; that system of maritime manage- 
ment and jurisdiction which first gave us 
the preponderance against France. The 
bills at this moment in the House of 
Lords, and which are about to pass into 
laws, are the result of vain attempts to 
obtain profitable commerce by negotiation. 
We want the money derivable from com- 
merce; but that very want deprives us of 
the power of getting the commerce. Often 
has it been asked why we have no come 
mercial treaty with France; why the 
Dutch overreach us ; why the Americans 
take possession of the Gulf of Mexico ; 
and actually take a step upon the West 
India Islands, while our Government seem 
stricken dumb ? ‘The answer is found in 
THE DEBT. It is written in a figure of 
eight and eight ciphers and posted in 
Change-alley, and there it tells the King 
of England: ‘‘ Dare never to talk of war 
“ again as Jong as I am in existence”! 
It is unpleasant, it is painful in the 
extreme, to have to perform the duty of 
foreboding the downfall of one’s own 
country; and if painful to the rest of 
mankind, what must it be to an English- 
man, who always feels for his country, 
even when he does not feel for himself? 
Yet, this is a duty to be performed, and 
is imperious in proportion to the mind’s 
conviction of the fact. My wishes can 
avail nothing; but my sincere opinion is, 
that if your prayer be not heard; if the 
interest of this Debt be not reduced, this 
nation is doomed to become one of the 
most contemptible upon the face of the 
earth. The American statesmen, I know, 
regard our Debt as their best security. 
They rejoice at its existence; and ‘at the 
obstinacy of our Government in adhering 
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to the system they have so long pursued. 
In France, | question not, the same sen- 
timents prevail. But, those nations dis- 
entangled themselves from their Debts 
They both took care to get rid of the 
crippling load; and while we are adher- 
ing to the enfeebling curse, they are 
growing strong by the migration to their 
shores of the capital, the industry and 
the genius of Englishmen. Great has 
already been this migration; but it is 
nothing to what we have yet to beho'd. 
Men will not remain to be crushed into 
the earth for the sake of Jews and job- 
bers and to leave their children beggary 
and slavery as a legacy. You, Gentle- 
men, have done your duty: I trast your 
example will have an effect on others ; 
if it have, it will rescue the country from 
ruin and degradation unparalleled in the 
history of the world, and gratitude will 
record that for this great benefit the na- 
tion is. indebted to the county of Kent. 
With the greatest respect and esteem, 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient 
Humble Servant, 
Wa. COBBETT, 


— ——~—— 
From the LONDON GAZETTE. 
Fripay, Jury 24, 
INSOLVENT. 

JORDAN, W., Cork-street, Bond-street, tailor. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
CROSBY, J., Nottingham, dyer. 

BANKRUPTS. 


BATES, W., Lower Shaw-hill, Skircoat, York- 
shire, merchant. 

BEEDEN, J., Campsey Ash, Suffolk, inn- 
keeper and builder. 

BLANDY, C., Worcester, scrivener. 

BONIFACE, J, Eastergate, Sussex, maltster. 

COLLINGWOOD, T., Abingdon, Berkshire, 

. corn-dealer. 

COMPTON, T. L., Worthington-mills, Stan- 
dish, Lancashire, paper-maker.  - 

EVAMY, R., Southampton, hop-merehant. 

FEWSTER, J, Myton, Kingston-upon-Hull, 
builder. 

ee Te R., Ferriby Sluice, Lincolnshire, 
miller. 

HALL, T., and T. Hodginson; Nottingham, 
hop and porter-merchants. 

LOAT, M., Nine Elms, Battersea, whiting- 
manufacturer. 

PARKIN, T. jun., and Di: Brown, Hatton- 
court, Threadneedle-street, ship. and. in- 

enmmcorteshere: 
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PENFOLD, H., 
toyman, 

READ, T., Bulwell, Nottinchamshire, lime- 
burner and retail beer-seller. 

SCOTT, A., Hipperholme-cum-Brig house, 
Yorkshire, innkeeper. 

SHOUT, B. and C. H. Nico’ .:, Milbank-street, 
Westminster, fish-sauce, pic fekle, and black- 
ing-manufacturers. 

TOMALIN, T., Luton, Bedfordshire, baker. 

WOOD, C., sen., and C. Wood, jun., Poppin's- 
court, Flect-street, printers, 


Salisbury, linen-draper and 





Turspay, Juny 28. 
INSOLVENT. 


TAYLOR, C., and J. H. Russell, New Bond- 
street, tailors. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


JACOBS, S., Manchester, merclant. 
JONES, T., Birmingham, collar-maker. 
BANKRUPTS. 

ASH, T., Birmingham, druggist. 

BROWN, G. T,., Mark-lane, sack-manufac- 
turer. 

HARTLEY, W. H. S., Upper Gloucester-place, 
Regent’s- park, music-seller. 

TUNSTALL, G., Worcester, hop-merchant. 

WILLIAMS, T. R., L. S. Coxe, and G. Cham- 
bers, Bunhill-row, manufacturers. 

WINCHURS, S., Birmingham, brass-founder. 


LONDON MARKETS. 


Mark-Lanr, Corn-Excuance, July 27.— 
The supply of Wheat from Essex and Kent 
this morning is good, and the factors readily 
make sales at a reduction of ls. to 2s. per 
quarter from the prices of this day week, at 
which depreciation there is a fast trade. In 
Barley, there is nothing doing, and the quota- 
tions must be considered nominally at those 
last given. In the Oat trade, there is little 
doing, and, without any alteration in value, 
the supply is tolerably good. White and 
Maple Peas are full 2s. per quarter cheaper, 
with a heavy market. Other descriptions are 
nominally as last quoted. In Beans, there is 
little trade, and no variation in price. All 
other articles of grain are unaltered. 


Wheat, Kent and Essex.......- 32s. 
Suffolk ....see+-+.+++++ 308, to 46s. 
Norfolk ........++--+-- 308. to 42s. 


. to 3As. 

Barley oc sicccsccdsccdcves » to 31s, 
Malting cccccsesccesce 308s to 40s, 
34s. to 36s. 
Boilers ....++.secce+++ 368. to 38s, 

Gray or Hog ......+-- . 35s. to 37s. 
Beans, Tick ....-.seceeeceeees 358. to 38s. 
Small... ...+..-e++-«-«0+ 358, to, 408, 


Oats, Potato........++ss00++-+ 258. to 26s,- 





to 47s. 


Poland Terre ee 228. to 25s. 





Feed Cee eee ee ee eee ee 21s. to 24s, 








¢ en 


- 
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Dee)... vihishete aaah ee Meee 29s. to 33s. 
NN as Sek oe aie 38s. to 40s. 





SMITHFIELD, July 27. 


The finest Scots do not fetch more this 
morning than 4s. 2d. to 4s. 4d. per stone, and 
the primest Lincolns and Durhams are 4s. to 
4s. 2d. Second rate Oxen are 3s. 6d. to 3s. 10d., 
and the coarse and inferior meat is 2s. 4d. to 
95. 10d. In Mutton, prime young Downs are 
dull sale at 4s. to4s. 4d., and the finest Kentish 
and Leicester Wethers are not worth more 
than 3s. 10d. to 4s., or for a few of the very 
primest, 4s. 2d. In Veal, prime Calves are at 
4s. 6d. to 4s. 8d., and coarser and larger, 3s. 
to 3s.4d. Dairy-fed meat is at 3s to 3s. 4d., 
and coarse and large Hogs, 2s. 4d. to 2s. 8d. 


Per stone of 8lbs. sinking offal. 




















s. d. 8. d. 
Beef ....cccccevece 2 8to4 4 
BEURGOM 2. cccccccces 3 O0to4 4 
Veal. ...+++++++0ae, 3 4 to 4 8 
OO: o's cota cece sass we 4tp0 0 
Lamb ...ccccccces w 4 4 to 5 4 
7 ) i - : 
THE FUNDS. 
3 per Cent Consols. 
Monday ......-. 90% | Thursday ....-. ‘903 
Tuesday........ 90$ | Friday ......... 904 
Wednesday .... 89} | Saturday. ...... 90} 
5 
ANALYSIS 


OF THE 
POOR-LAW BILL; 
ADAPTED FOR THE USE OF 
JUSTICES AND ALL CONSTITUTIONAL 
AUTHORITIES : 

CONTAINING balks. 


An Abstract of all the Matters, together with a 
Selection of the Important Parts, arranged 
in Parts and Sections, which are subdivided 
according to the distinct matters they con- 
tain; together with % 

, REMARKS, , 

Showing the inexpediency and injurious ef- 
fects of the Bill generally ; its tendency to 
aid the designs of the Political Economists; 
and its oppressive operation with regard to 
the Poor, and especially the poor of 
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DEDICATED TO 


‘ WILLIAM COBBETT, ESQ., M.P. 
By W. COBBETT, Jun., Esa. 











Price Three Shillings. 





Fourth Edition. 
COBBETT’S Spelling-Book. 
(Price 2s.) 

Containing, besides all the usual matter of 
such a bouk, a clear aud concise 
INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
This I have written by way of 


A Steppingse tenes to my own 
ramimars 
such a thing having been trequently sug- 


gested to me by Teachers as necessary. 


A NEW 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 


{vo two parts. Part I. French and English— 
Part If. Euglish and French. By Wittiam 
Cosserr, M.P, for Oldham.—Price 12s. 








HE FRUIT SEASON being this year 

accompanied by an extraordinary de- 
mand for Brandy, HENRY BRETT and Co. 
avail themselves of the occasion of reminding 
their Friends and the Puplic, that no Spirit 
(British or Foreign) is so well adapted for 
Preserves and HOME-MADE WINES as 
BRETT’S IMPROVED PATENT BRANDY, 
the immense consumption of which enables 
the Proprietors to supply it to Families at 
18s. per Imperial Gallon; in sealed and la- 
belled glass bottles, 3s. 6d. each ; or 40s. pér 
dozen, bottles included. Medical Gentlemen, 
Confectionersand Licensed Dealers, are en« 
titled to a discount.’ 


A ‘ ag To prevent ‘the continued interception of 
: Oo 


rders for “ Brett’s Brandy,” and the substi- 
tution of unwholesome Spirits, it is of im- 
portance to observe the BRETT’S original 
BRANDY VAULTS, and No. 109, Drury- 
lane; and that the only Wholesale Establish- 
ment is No. 139, Holborn-bars, London. 





OR CORNS and BUNIONS.—Alling- 
ham’s Rotterdam Corn and Bunion 
Solvent, which gives relief upon the first ap- 
plication. This valuable preparation, which 
hasstood the test of experience for the last 
fourteen years, in totally eradicating Corns 
and Bunions without pain or inconvenience, 
needs little of the proprietor’s recommenda- 
tion; its best eulogy being in a trial of its 
infallible virtues.—Prepared from the original 
recipe, and sold by J. A. Sharwood, 55, 
Bishopsgate-street Without, in bottles at 
1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d., and by all respectable 
medicine venders.—Ask for Allingham’s Corn 
and Bunion Solvent, and see that J. A. Shar- 
wood is written on the outside wrapper, at- 
tempts having. been made, by imitating its 
title, to substitute a spurious article. 
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